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An Italian newspaper refers to “the German nation from 
Hitter downwards.” We prefer to think of the German 
nation from HirLER upwards. But not very far up. 


° ° 


A sergeant-major attended his mother’s eightieth birth- 
day party. This should be taken as evidence tat sergeant- 
majors do have mothers. 


RECEPTION ° ° 
fay, 
<r 


A daily paper mentions 
that the buttons worn by 
boy attendants at large Lon- 
don hotels are polished every 
few hours. This is Bright 
Front Page News. 






° ° 


“The bombardment of 
Bardia and Fort Capuzzo by 
British warships came as a 
complete shock to the Ital- 
ians,” writes a correspondent. 
It is said the reverberation of the guns could be heard as far 
away as the Italian navy. 

° ° 


“The story is told of a dortor’s visit to an anmy camp to attend 
a cicilian.”—Sunday Paper. 


It sounds a very dull story. 
° ° 


Topical films are shown in U.S. prisons. The March of 
Time? 


Are We Downhearted ? 


“ During the week-ended August 10, there were in Bristol 103 
mirths, giving a rate per 1,000 of 12.93.”—West-Country Paper. 


° ° 


A critic describes Charley’s Aunt as the most outstanding 
farce of the last hundred years. With the exception of 
course of the Military Court 
at Riom. 


he an | Dump 
The Ministry of Supply 
reports that village scrap- 
iron dumps are doing well. 
And one good ton deserves 
another. 
° ° 





A chemist refers to a pun- 
gent English herb full of tonic 
qualities and a great source 
of energy. Mr. Morrison, we 
presume. 

° ° 








American journalists declare that the feeling of de- 
pression in Germany is rapidly spreading. It would seem 
that even our bombs are down in their dumps. 


°o ° 


A man describing himself as a theatrical entertainer 
admitted breaking into a grocer’s shop, where he was 
surprised by the proprietor, who flung him right over the 
counter. Few people have had the opportunity of throwing 
an actor at some eggs. 


{ 
| 
—— 
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How I Defend My Home. 


Y measures for protecting the 
M home of my ancestors are well 
spoken of throughout the 
county. -Even old General Pinfire, 
a rather uncouth character but one 
well versed in matters of defence, 
admits that there is something to be 
said for them. 

So I wrote to the Minister of Home 
Security, who, I had reason to believe, 
was some sort of relation of a cousin of 
a friend of mine, to place the benefit 
of my researches and experience at his 
disposal. I suggested that he might 
care to run down and have a look at 
things for himself, and perhaps take 
a little luncheon ; but, in case he should 
not be able to find the time, enclosed 
some notes on the subject, as follows: 


DEFENCE SCHEME: KOSH CASTLE 
AND DEMESNE 
General Remarks on the Principles to 
be Observed in Providing for Passive Air 
Defence and Protection of Kosh Castle 
against Hostile Acts of One Kind-and 
Another by the King’s Enemies. 


1. Air Raid Precautions (i.e., pro- 
tection against the effects of bombs). 
Bombs may be said to fall mainly 


in two groups: Incendiary and High- 
Explosive. 

The former burst on impact into hot 
flames which are liable to ignite any- 
thing combustible within their reach, 
such as thatched roofs, powder maga- 
zines, carpets, bedclothes, wooden 
beams, spirituous liquor, ping-pong 
balls, etc. They will most likely go 
through the roof and possibly several 
floors as well. 

As a precautionary measure, there- 
fore, the top floor will be covered with 
three feet of sand and at least one 
layer of ping-pong balls. It is hoped 
that by this means any fire that may 
be caused will be confined to the top 
floor. Even if the roof is destroyed 
the sand will perform the functions of 
a roof until Cogwheel and his uncle 
can come up from the village and run 
up a new one. 

In addition, the following appliances 
are to be kept on each landing: 

1 stirrup pump 

Little drops of water (in buckets) 

Little grains of sand (ditto) 

1 chemical fire extinguisher (for 
extinguishing chemical fires (?) ) 

1 asbestos suit 


1 bottle sal volatile 

Fireman’s helmet, belt and _hat- 
chet, and instructions for using the 
chemical fire extinguisher, on card, 
complete. 


High-explosive bombs, owing to 
their violent and noisy character and 
disruptive effect, present other prob- 
lems. The effects of a direct hit 
from such a bomb, or bombs, may 
include any or all of the following: 


Partial or total destruction of the 
premises. 

Injuries to personnel, possibly 
severe, caused by bomb splinters, 
broken glass, falling debris, pre- 
mature interment or blast. 

Holes in furniture, plaster in 
soup, cook in temper and _ other 
annoyances. 


When high-explosive bombs are re- 
ported to be falling, all persons with 
no express duties to perform will re- 
pair at once and in an orderly manner 
to the bomb-proof, gas-proof, fool- 
proof shelter under the celery bed. 
(Note—If the new sparking-plugs for 
the air-filtering plant have not arrived 
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and been fitted, the airtight doors 
should be left open.) 

My great-grandmother, if in resi- 
dence, will be wheeled under the 
billiard table. 


2. Ground Defence. 
The following are being provided as 
rapidly as possible: 


Steel shutters for all doors and 
windows. 

Trenches for defending troops. 
(If no troops are available, the 
trenches will probably be used by 
the enemy, in which case they will 
have been previously lined with fly- 
papers provided for the purpose.) 

Dummy trees. These, when 
climbed for sniping, observation or 
other purposes, shut like inverted 
umbrellas and entrap the enemy. 
They are worked by a system of 
buttons in the pantry. 

Small hand-grenades disguised as 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, etc., 
and wired on to the appropriate 
bushes and trees so as to explode 
when detached. 

Hats for outdoor staff, painted to 
look like the flowers or vegetables 
near which they happen to be 
working. 

Dighoe and Pinweed, gardeners, 
in the lily pond, with fowling-pieces. 
(In winter the lily pond will be 
emptied as soon as the alarm is 
heard.) 

A tunnel leading from the north- 
east corner of the still-room to 
the station-master’s office at Much 
Hammering Junction. 


In addition to these measures, the 
castle has been camouflaged to look 
like a heap of old motor-tyres, cucum- 
ber frames and cast-off clothing, while 
Cogwheel and his uncle are running 
upa dummy castle on a piece of waste 
ground a couple of miles away. 


These notes, together with a de- 
tailed scheme showing the duties of 
each member of the household, went 
off to the Minister, to whom I expressed 
the humble hope that they would be 
found to provide some useful guid- 
ance. With all due modesty I think 
I may fairly claim to have thought 
of almost every possible contingency, 
from a massed parachute -descent 
among the raspberry-canes to a dive- 
bombing attack upon my own person. 
Various people were kind enough to 
make more or less helpful suggestions, 
ny of which I have adopted, some 
not. 

It was suggested, for instance, that 
I should instal a system of cunningly- 
devised trip-wires about the park. At 


one or both ends of each wire there 
should be concealed a strong man 
equipped with a bicycle and a croquet 
mallet, whose duty it would be to 
speed along the resulting line of pros- 
trate enemy infantry, dealing a deft 
blow on the head of each. This idea 
I dismissed as verging on the im- 
practicable. Another idea that I dis- 
missed, with as much dignity as I 
could muster, was that of General 
Pinfire, who suggested that I should 
let the enemy do my camouflaging for 
me by waiting until a high-explosive 
bomb fell on the castle and imparted 
to it the semblance of a heap of bricks. 
The answer to my letter to the Min- 
istry arrived this morning, and I must 
say it surprises me. On the other 
hand, Colonel Abercrombie, the Chief 
Constable, says that it is just what 
might have been expected. I have it 
before me as I write, and it says: 
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“Srr,—I am directed to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter on the 
subject of the Shortage of Feeding 
Stuffs for Pigs. Your letter has been 
forwarded to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, from whom you 
will receive a reply in due course. 


It appears to be signed by an Arab, 
or perhaps a Persian. 

The afternoon post has just brought 
another letter, this time from the 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice and also signed apparently in 
Arabic, or possibly Persian. This one 
tells me that my communication on the 
subject of a Scheme for Standardizing 
the Wages of Garden Boys is receiving 
consideration. 

Odd, it strikes me, and disappoint- 
ing in a way. And yet, come to 
think of it, old Abercrombie is most 
probably right. 





“ And where will you be if there’s a raid to-night?” 
“We don’t have air raids in our village, see—we haven't 


got no siren.” 





Just for a Change 


Tt about anything except these thuds 


Which grow to me a trifle wearisome ; 
Talk of the Taj Mahal and lotus buds, 
Not about bombers. If they come, they come. 
It may be, as you think, that when the souls 
Of all the damned are set to burn for ay 
Some special place above the hottest coals 
Will be reserved for Hitler—who can say ?# 


It may be rather that some German ruse 

May save him even there and serve him well 
(The theologians have such different views). 

Is there no Nazi Consulate in hell ? 


Talk about ancient homes, and aged wine, 
Talk about birds and fish, and let me know 

What songs upon the Mediterranean brine 
The sirens sang all clearly long ago. 


Talk about music-halls and books and proms, 
Tell me where treasures of old time are hid, 
Talk about anything, in fact, but bombs, 
And whereabouts they fell, and what they = 
OE. 


°o °o 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


A Question of Health 


NE autumn morning I sat in Hector Tumbler’s room 

idly scanning the obituary column of the daily 

paper, rather from the lack of anything else to do, I 

suppose, than because I hoped to make any money by it. 

The great detective sat in a basket-chair at the other side of 

the room, screwing up his knitted silk tie into a ball. But I 

felt all the time that his eagle eye was upon me. Presently 
I read the following paragraph: 

“We regret to announce the death of Mr. William Dig- 
weed at the early age of fifty-one. Mr. Digweed, who had 
been in failing health all his life, was a noted amateur 
‘cellist and author of several graceful volumes of essays. He 
was the younger brother of Mr. James Digweed, the eminent 
dietician and health-reformer, founder of the ‘Abode of 
Health’ at East Snooker, and for the last six years winner 
of the annual prize presented by himself for ‘the Healthiest 
Man in Britain.’” 

There was nothing much out of the ordinary in this. Yet 
a chord of my memory had been struck. I waited; presently 
other chords began to vibrate; soon a whole symphony 
blared forth in tremendous volume. Tumbler leaned 
forward expectantly. 

I remembered the Digweed brothers well enough. 
Puzzled, I read the paragraph again. Somehow it did not 
seem to fit the facts as I remembered them. Some fifteen 
years earlier I had become a prey to a nameless malady. 
Shortness of breath, pronounced cardiac murmur, and a 
morbid horror of policemen were prominent symptoms. 
Doctors could do nothing for me. In despair I became a 
vegetarian and did deep-breathing exercises. As a last 
resort I went to stay at the Abode of Health: 

The Abode of Health was a rambling old manor house in 
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Kent. At the time of my visit it housed, apart from the 
two brothers, about fifteen patients. James Digweed was a 
health-reformer of the most extreme kind. He ate no meat, 
fish, eggs, bread, or pastry. He cycled up and down stairs 
twelve times every morning. He did exercises while shaving, 
His daily life was austere to a degree, though on social 
occasions, or to create an effect of gay bravado, he would 
occasionally smoke a herb cigarette. 

William Digweed was quite different. He pooh-poohed 
the whole idea of health-reform, and only stayed at the 
Abode of Health at all because he found it cheaper. He ate 
and drank exactly what he liked. It was a common thing 
for him to eat curried lobster for breakfast, followed by 
beer and whipped cream. He never took any exercise 
except walking down to the public-house in the village, and 
seldom got up before eleven in the morning. James Dig. 
weed thought he was a disgrace and a bad example to the 
other patients, and frequently told him so. They often 
came to blows, and on one occasion, I remember, when 
James tried to snatch a game pie out of William’s hand, 
William knocked him senseless. 

I could not help noticing that while James Digweed was 
a thin sickly individual who could scarcely lift a spoonful of 
grated carrot to his mouth, William was hearty, rosy. 
cheeked, and as strong as a horse. It was this, apart from 
the fact that continual quarrels made life at the Abode 
of Health almost insupportable, that gave me doubts 
about health-reform. After a short stay, I left the Abode 
of Health and never returned. 

The obituary notice puzzled me more than ever. It 
seemed impossible that the brothers could have changed so 
much. When I told Tumbler what I knew, his eye instantly 
gleamed. His deductive instincts were aroused. He took 
the newspaper from me, marked the paragraph in blue pencil 
and finally threw the newspaper into the fire. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” he said, after we 
had spent several hours searching for the newspaper—“ we 
must go to the Abode of Health as patients.” 

Heavily disguised, and under assumed names, we reached 
East Snooker some days later. I found the Abode of Health 
little changed. It was pouring with rain when we arrived, 
and we found James Digweed standing on a deck-chair on 
the lawn, sunbathing, in the midst of a circle of patients. 
He looked thinner and more sickly than ever. That night, 
as we sat over a supper of cauliflower leaves sprinkled with 
cod-liver oil, Tumbler took the opportunity of commisera- 
ting with him on the loss of his brother. 

“Ah yes, my poor brother!” said Digweed sanctimoni- 
ously. “If he had taken my advice he would have been 
here to-day. How often have I warned him of the conse- 
quences of his indulgence! Have some more cod-liver oil?” 

Tumbler declined. Later that evening we contrived to 
slip out to the public-house, and over a hearty meal of 
bread and cheese we discussed the position. 

““T have come to certain conclusions,” said the detective. 
“What they are of course neither you nor I can as yet say.” 

After that I was in no way surprised when next day at 
lunch Tumbler suddenly produced a large bottle of mixed 
pickles and began to eat them. Digweed turned pale; he 
remonstrated; he pointed out that Tumbler was running 
the risk of instant death. But Tumbler merely smiled. | 
noticed that some of the other patients were looking at him 
with envy. Next morning, when the rest got up at seven 
o’clock to roll in the dew, Tumbler stayed in bed. He came 
down at ten and made some very strong tea. Three other 
patients each accepted a cup. While we were drinking it, 
Digweed came in. He shrank back in horror, as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

So it went on. By the end of the week none of the patients 
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THE LITTLE SHIPS SAIL ON. 
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were paying Digweed any attention whatever. They got 
up when they liked, they brought in what food and drink 
they liked, and on the Saturday evening they all went 
down to the public-house in a body and came back singing 
uproariously. I began to see the direction of Tumbler’s 
plans. In an exaggerated form he had reconstructed the 
original background of the case ; it was now merely a question 
of waiting to see what would happen. 

One sunny day Tumbler and I had the sitting-room to 
ourselves, the rest of the patients having gone to a race- 
meeting. I was lounging on a sofa in front of the fire and 
Tumbler was looking out of the window when the door 
opened noiselessly and Digweed entered. He did not see me 
as he came quickly up behind Tumbler with a hypodermic 
syringe in his hand. I gave a shout, and the detective spun 
round so rapidly that he performed several involuntary 
revolutions. Digweed was taken off his guard. The syringe 
dropped from his hand, and he was powerless. 

“Just as I thought,” said Tumbler. “James Digweed, I 
arrest you for the murder of your brother, William Digweed, 
and for the attempted murder of myself.” 

Digweed shrugged his shoulders. “I have no regrets,” 


he said. “I killed him to prove that a man with such un- 
healthy habits could not go on living. I wrote his obituary 
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. . and not only decorative—they’re loaded.” 


notice in advance. I did the same for you. I did it for the 
sake of Health. I have nothing more to say.” 

Suddenly his hand went to his pocket. With averted 
eyes he took out a large beefsteak and, before we could 
stop him, crammed it into his mouth. By the time the 
police arrived he was dead. James Digweed had cheated 
the gallows. 


° ° 


Roses 


TRANGE, strange and pleasant 
Are the names of roses— 
Betty Uprichard, 

Mama Pechtold, 
McGredy’s Ivory. 


Should there fall to me the 
Naming of a new rose, 
I would call it Calais, 
I would call it Calais, 
In memory of one who 


Fell there, and loved roses. A. W. B. 
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Saturday Morning in 
the Office 


ON’T talk to me about Saturday 

mornings. I never did see any 

sense in them anyway. Just a 

waste of time between Friday night— 

as if anybody didn’t know pay-day’s 

the real end of the week—an | Saturday 

afternoon, and you might juct as well 

leave it out, only firms always think 

other firms’d think they were going 
bankrupt. 

Of course I’d got it pretty well 
worked out. My Saturday off came one 
in three, and then Doris had one, and 
then there was one with us both in, and 
that was the best of the lot except 
mine off, because if we were busy we 
were both there, and if we were slack, 
well, we were both there as well and 
somebody to talk to. 

I used to feel ever so sorry for 
Doris’s girl-friend in the Civil Service. 
She could never have a Saturday morii- 
ing off because it counted as a whole 
day, so you could quite understand. 
She said the only thing they ever had 
to look forward to on a Saturday was 
when the supervisor went to the 
dentist’s. 

Of course I will say this for Satur- 
days: if you knew you’d got to come 
in the next morning you needn’t kill 
yourself on a Friday afternoon. And 
it did give you a chance to add up the 
insurance stamps and all those tire- 
some 24d.s in the postage book—they 
might just as well have made it 3d. 
while they were about it; I know it 
would have saved me a lot of trouble, 
but they’d never think about that. 

And, I was going to say, you could 
give your typewriter a wash-and-brush 
up, a thing you’ve never got time for 
during the week, but then you always 
seem to have your new blouse on. It’s 
funny the way we girls like to get our- 
selves up on a Saturday, and the men 
are just the opposite. If Mr. Head had 
his little boy with him that morning 
they’d each have a rose out of the 
garden in their best button-hole, all 
very pink and proper, but other 
Saturdays to see him in his old flannels 
and a béret you’d think he was some- 
thing the cat had brought in. 

There was one office I was in where 
the manager was a boy scout. Quite 
high up he was but I didn’t know, and 
Ishall never forget the Saturday morn- 
ing I had to sit there taking dictation 
from him in shorts and his poor bare 
knees getting bluer and bluer. You 

ow how, as soon as the weather 
begins to get the least bit warmer, the 


caretaker says it wasn’t worth lighting 
the fire just for the half-day, was it, 
miss, and you sit and freeze? And 
when they brought tea in he put his 
cup on his knees to warm them. I was 
waiting to wash up but I hadn’t the 
heart to hurry him. That’s why Doris 
and I have toffee apples on Saturday 
mornings and then the cups are clean 
for Monday. 

But of course there aren’t any 
Saturday mornings now because we 
work Saturday afternoons as well and 
sometimes Sundays. I used to think if 
you couldn’t keep office hours you 
might just as well go on the land and 
milk cows, but it’s surprising how you 
get used to anything. I know I’ve 
often sat there, both of us with our 
mouth full of toffee apple and hoping 
the telephone wouldn’t ring, trying to 
decide what I’d do that afternoon. 
I’d get as far as hair, flicks, shopping, 
and then there was always someone to 
go and see who'd been having a baby 
or having their appendix out, so that 
what with weddings and one thing and 
enother it seems quite restful now to 
just work and not have to think. 

And this last Saturday afternoon we 
at last found time to criss-cross all our 
windows just in case, and then all this 
week as soon as the sun got round to 
them they’ve all been popping away 
just like the breakfast food in the 
advertisements. I’ve often thought 
that if Hitler had had all that to do 
himself and put up his own black-out 
and take it down again every morning 
he’d have known better than start 
it all. 

I know it’s going to spoil Mr. Head 
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having us here at all hours but still, if 
my being here to help him look for the 
map of London he put away so care- 
fully he couldn’t find it himself, let 
alone a parachutist, is going to help 
win the war, that’s O.K. by me. He’d 
be looking for it yet if I hadn’t sent 
Doris out to buy a new secondhand 
one to turn up next time he asked for 
the London Pride folder. 

That man would mislay his head if 
it was loose. The other Saturday morn- 
ing he was going on an L.D.V. parade 
in the afternoon, and of course he came 
along without his armlet and didn’t 
know what to do. So I got on toa 
boy I’ve just got to know in the 
drawing office—you wouldn’t believe 
the things Jim can do with his hands— 
and he took a bit of old mack that had 
been lying in the office for donkey’s 
years and painted a beautiful black 
L.D.V. on it, and when I’d dusted Mr. 
Head’s desk with it you’d never have 
known it wasn’t a Government issue. 
Mr. Head was ever so grateful but he 
said we mustn’t ever mention it, and 
of course I wouldn’t for the world only 
it’s the Home Guard now. 


° o 


“WantTeED—For special applicant, good 
glass Country RESIDENCE, price up to 
£1,000 freehold, or would rent.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 


Sorry, but we aren’t so brave as that. 


° ° 


“HoME GUARD SPIT AND PoLisH BRIGADE 
RovtepD.”—Headline in “Daily Herald.” 


Neither statement is true. 









































““ Look, dear, still MORE plums off our very onn tree!” 
3 
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** WELL: -- WE THOUGHT OF CALLING THEM 
SPITFIRE AND HURRICANE ---- 


The Hole 


“BT looks rather small to me,” observed Upfoot, “to have 
made all that noise.” 
Cogbottle said ‘“To me, on the other hand, it looks 
rather big.” 

They contemplated the crater, estimating its 
“What would you say?” asked Cogbottle at length. “ 
teen feet square?” 

“Do you mean fourteen square feet?” 

“If I’d meant fourteen square feet I’d have said so,” 
Cogbottle said, irritated. “I mean fourteen feet square.” 

Upfoot frowned, and his tongue protruded for a second. 
“T’d say thirteen feet square,” he ventured finally. 

A man in a very bright-blue suit said in a loud fruity voice 
“What I always say is, distances are very deceptive.” 

“He never spoke a truer word,” said Upfoot to Cogbottle. 

“This isn’t a distance,” said Cogbottle. “This is an area.” 

“The sides are distances.” 

“The sides are no use unless you multiply them together.” 

“Then you ought not to have said fifteen feet square,” 
said Upfoot. “You ought to have said two .. . er, two 
hundred and twenty-five square feet.” 

“T said fourteen feet square.” 

“TI know you did, but I forget the square of fourteen.” 

‘Hun-ninety-six,” called out the man in the blue suit. 
‘‘T always remember that because when I was fourteen I got 
into a train with an old josser that was talking about figures 
and he asked me about how old I was. ‘I’m fourteen,’ I 
said—I was fourteen at the time, see. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘my 
little man, can you tell me——’” 

A party of three joined the group and the leader, a stout 
woman in a hat with berries on it, said ‘My word, look at 
that. Big as our front room. It’s a scandal, I think. Never 
heard the warning. I heard the All-Clear, but I never heard 
the warning. And if I had heard the warning,” she went 
on, striking an attitude, “I wouldn’t have taken no 
notice.” 


size. 
Four- 
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“Then why is it a scandal?” asked Cogbottle, interested, 

“Because it’s a scandal, in my humble opinion,” said the 
woman loudly. Murmurs of agreement from several people, 

“My little feller heard the warning,” announced a tall 
young man with the halves of some theatre tickets stuck 
under his fountain-pen clip, “and do you know what he 
said? ‘Daddy,’ he said, ‘when will the fireworks start, | 
want to see the fireworks’! Only seven!” 

Murmurs of approval. A stocky old gentleman in brilliant 
white spats said to Cogbottle ‘The spirit of Britain!” 

***When will the firewcrks start, I want to see the fire. 
works’!” repeated the young man, dreamy-eyed with 
admiration. 

“Where does he get that stuff the spirit of Britain,” 
Upfoot muttered discontentedly. “The kid might just as 
well have said When will the bombs drop, I want to see some 
houses wrecked.” 

“Undoubtedly that is what he meant. He only said ‘fire. 
works’ out of consideration,” said Cogbottle, “for the feel- 
ings of his parents, who, with the invineible sentimentality 
of the English, who cannot bear to call things 

“Or because the family had been calling the show ‘fire. 
works’ all along so as not to worry him.” 

“Exactly. 1 cannot tell you how tiresome I find these 
endless stories showing how everybody’s morale is perfectly 
splendid,” said Cogbottle. “We ‘all know it’s all right, but 
if it gets much more self-conscious it is going to make life 
hardly worth living.” 

“—_ was in an air- raid shelter the other night,” said Up. 
foot, ““whvre there were no fewer than three people who 
felt called upon to keep everybody cheerful. Most depress. 
ing hour I ever spent. There we all were trying to get to 
sleep, and these confounded comedians i 

“We are suspected of traitorous behaviour,” interrupted 
Cogbottle, looking at the old gentleman in the spats, who 
had moved away and was speaking to a policeman with 
many a dark glance in their direction. 

“Of course,” Upfoot said. ‘‘That’s what comes of being 
dispassionate. We'll probably be sent to the Isle of Man 
and only allowed one income-tax demand per month.” 

The policeman came over in a leisurely fashion, stood 
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ayard or two away and spoke, but not directly to Upfoot 
and Cogbottle. Addressing the crowd as a whole he said 
“What might you all be looking at?” 

“Didn't it fall here?” asked the woman with berries in 
her hat. 

“No,” said the policeman pleasantly. “‘Fell back there 
behind the caffy. And you can’t see it anyway, they ’ve got 
a hoarding up.” 

“T remember now,” said Cogbottle to Upfoot. “This is 
where they began to dig to make some deep shelters and 
then decided against it.” 

The crowd began to move rather sheepishly away, and 
the stout woman did not scruple to describe the whole 
affair as a scandal; yet as holes go, it was a fairly interesting 
hole. R. M. 


° ° 
Talks for the Times 
«.. Just a very few words about air-raids, because I 


know we all want to do the right thing, and it'll really be 
so much easier to do it if we know what tt is, don’t you feel ? 

I’m sure we all know what these German planes sound 
like—so unmistakable, as I always say, and practically 
everybody says the same thing about them and how they 
come over one’s house night after night either on their way 
back or on their way to a place that we certainly won’t men- 
tion; and in my own case they have this extraordinary 
habit of just going round and round the house looking for 
one’s bedroom window, as it seems. Now some of you may 
feel tempted to switch on your light and throw back the 
curtains and simply spring to the open window and look 
up at the sky. 

Quite frankly, this is rather unwise and may lead to your 
catching cold—besides of course the shrapnel and the 
bombs and so on. So do exercise the most tremendous 
self-control and get quite quietly wnder your bed and stay 
there. If, after a time, you haven’t heard the All-Clear 
sounded, don’t get worried and panicky, because it simply 
means either that youve slept through the whole thing or 
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that the raid isn’t yet over. You can always ask the house- 
maid which it is when she comes in with your early-morning 
—anyway, when she comes in. 

Of course you may decide to go right down to the cellar, 
or out to a shelter, but I do feel that it’s a wee bit selfish to 
make other people go too unless they really want to. Still, 
that’s something you must all settle amongst yourselves, 
isn’t it? And the same with Community singing. Some 
of us may feel it helps to pass the time, and others don’t 
care about it and prefer just to tell you which sounds are 
machine-gun fire, and which are bombs, and so on. If you 
do decide to sing, I think ‘Early One Morning’ and ‘Oft 
in the Stilly Night’ would be rather attractive choices, 
don’t you? 

Another thing we’ve all got to remember is that Hitler 
is always thinking out surprise tactics, and just when 
you’ve quite got into your routine for night attacks, you 
have one in the day-time. What are you going to do then? 

Well, suppose you’re out of doors, your first thought will 
be: Where is there a ditch? But I do want you to be most 
awfully careful not just to lie down at random in the first 
ditch you see. For one thing, a good many ditches are full 
of nettles, and then again, we’ve got to remember that, 
long after the raid is over, we shall still be wanting to wear 
the same clothes—and lying down in some of the ditches, 
at any rate in this country, would practically mean ruin 
to any clothes. 

So in the interests of national economy be rather careful 
about which ditch you go and lie in. 

I dare say some of you have heard that it’s a great mistake 
to lie in the ditch with your teeth clenched, as one is so very 
much in the habit of doing, so remember to have some- 
thing handy to put into your mouth to prevent teeth- 
clenching. If you’re out in the car, why not the ignition- 
key, which would really kill two birds with one stone, 
wouldn’t it, immobilizing the car and your own teeth ? 

One last word too about after the raid is over. Even if 
you are a tiny bit late for your Committee Meeting, don’t 
explain. You know how very careful we’ve all got to be 
about giving away information, so just content yourself with 
saying you had to spend a little while in a ditch and leave 
it at that.” E. M. D. 
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Yellow !”’ 


Home Guard Goings-On 


Behind the Headlines 


ILLIAM and I were not sur- 
Wm to find that George had 

reached the club-house before 
us; when enjoying brief splendour as 
the night’s Picket Commander (Wil- 
liam and I were his picket) George is 
nothing if not conscientious. Nor 
were we surprised to find him sitting 
possessively on the best camp-bed— 
the one tied up with rope instead of 
string. 

“Wo sind Ihre Kameraden?” he re- 
marked by way of greeting, and we 
affected not to be surprised at this 
either. William, who writes up the 
weddings and whist-drives in our 
local paper, said something about the 
ubiquitous Fifth Column squirting its 
deadly venom into the roots of our 
national structure. I agreed that I had 
suspected George of being a subvert 
ever since he hid the second pack of 
playing-cards so that I should have to 
play three-handed bridge instead of 
rummy. 

“ Pistole ablegen!”’ continued George. 
But the gutturals were too much for 
him and he succumbed to a fit of 
coughing. ‘‘What’s a subvert?” he 
asked when he had recovered. 

“A member of a subversive organ- 
ization engaged in undermining the 


stability of civilization,” said William, 
enjoying every word of it. “The down- 
fall of Holland, Belgium, Poland, 
Denmark——” 

“All right, all right,” said George, 
“write an article about it; it would be 
a real novelty. Meanwhile, Wo sind 
Ihre Kameraden?” 

“You know perfectly well that we 
only have three on this picket,” I said, 
thus taking the wind out of George’s 
sails completely. 

“Uh?” he said, becalmed. 

“You asked me where the rest of 
my party were,” I explained; “I re- 
plied that you know jolly well there 
aren’t any more.” 

After this I put him out of his agony 
by pointing out that his wasn’t the 
only paper to publish “useful phrases” 
for the Home Guard, and William, en- 
lightened, told George that it was a 
silly thing to say. 

*“So was the other one,” I said 
sternly, “unless you mistook my 
vacuum-flask for a revolver. Try us 
with another.” 

“Hdnde hoch!” obliged George, 
hoarsely. 

“Kamerad !” we cried, throwing up 
our hands obediently; but as it was 
plain that George hadn’t any idea how 
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to countermand the order we soon put 
them down again and lapsed, as the 
novelists say, into English. 

“The papers,” I said, “make me 
sick. Not,” I amended hastily, feeling 
William draw himself up, “The Ketter. 
bourne Sentinel and Advertiser, of 
course. I love that, especially the 
weddings.” 

“Miss Perkins,’” quoted George 
softly, “‘looked radiant in mauve lace 
with petunia ruchings tie’ 

William, blushing loyally, demanded 
to know what we had against the 
papers. The Press, he said, in its 
struggle to survive suffocation at the 
hands of the Ministry of Information— 

George asked if William had to 
submit his weekly list of whist-drive 
and spot-waltz winners for approval. 
George is apt to carry a joke too far, 
and I had to suppress him by frowning 
and saying, ‘No, but seriously . . .” 
which reminded him that as Picket 
Commander flippancies did not be. 
come him. 

“T mean about us,” I explained: 
“the papers boost us to the point of 
embarrassment. If a poor bewildered 
Hun airman is swooped on by the 
police, the military, a farmer with a 
pitchfork and half a dozen of the 
A.F.S., and one of us happens to run 
up at the last minute, what do the 
headlines say?” 

“I don’t know,” said George— 
“what ?” 

“*Home Guard Traps Invaders’” 
I said, “‘that’s what. For some reason 
or other the Press has taken us to its 
fickle heart. We take precedence over 
the R.A.F., Mr. Churchill and Gracie 
Fields. We appear in every other 
headline. The penny papers have 
special articles telling us how to take 
cover behind trees and how deep we 
ought to dig our trenches. T'he Times 
has light leaders about our neckties 
and whole columns of correspondence 
about whether we’re worth one-and- 
sixpence a night or not. Military corre- 
spondents write about our growing 
co-operation with the army; naval 
correspondents write about our grow- 
ing co-operation with re 

George said I was thinking about 
the Marines. 

“Oh, well,” I said, “perhaps I am. 
But that’s the sort of thing I mean. 
And now they’re trying to decide 
amongst themselves whether we ought 
to salute each other and call one 
another ‘Sir.’ We have, in fact, 
captured the imagination of the 
Press.” } 

“Of the public, you mean,” said 
George. 

“It’s the same thing,” said William 
defiantly. 
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Ghilebile 


“ By the way, 7.15, do you know 8.45?” 


That, I said, was a very doubtful 
point. If the public had its imagina- 
tion captured at all it was only be- 
cause the papers captured it first and 
then handed it over to any quarter 
they fancied. The public, it seemed 
tome, were just a lot of onions. 

“They certainly make newspaper- 
men cry,” said William bitterly, 
nevertheless making a note of this 
abominable witticism on his packet of 
sandwiches. 

“Just fancy,” said George presently, 
“your feeling so strongly about our 
neckties and our one-and-sixpences. 
And as for the saluting and so on, I’m 
very much in favour of it.” 

I sighed to see that he had missed 
- point altogether, but let it go at 
that. 

“Why?” said William, through a 
mouthful of tomato. 

“Discipline,” said George, becoming 
conscientious again, “that’s why. 
Supposing a bevy of parachutists is 
at this moment approaching the 
picket-——” 

“But it’s not dark yet,” objected 
William. 

“I said supposing, didn’t I? Sup- 
posing the enemy is crawling towards 
us; and supposing you happen to spot 
tena. How would you report to 
me?” 

“As the friend of my boyhood days,” 
asked William, “or as the big cheese 
of the outfit ?” 

“As your Picket Commander,” said 
George coldly. 


“T should yell out, ‘Hey, George! 
Here the so-and-sos come! ’—and then 
= cover as instructed by The Daily 
Mail.” 

“Exactly what I mean,” said George 
with a sigh—‘‘no discipline. Now, if 
you had to call me ‘Sir,’ you would 
realize mechanically that I, as your 
superior, would tell you what to do; 
but in calling me ‘George’ you feel 
yourself entitled to go and take cover 
without any orders. That’s what I 
mean by discipline.” 

I asked George at this point what 
his orders would have been in such 
circumstances as he had described. 

“Well, ‘Take Cover,’ I suppose,” 
he said, and added rather lamely that 
that wasn’t the point. The point 
was 
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“The point,” said William, em- 
phatically but inaccurately, “is that 
the Press is doing its best to tell people 
like you”—meaning, I gathered, me— 
“something that you’re too dumb to 
think of by yourself.” 

I said there were lots of things I 
could quite easily think of by myself 
that the Press carefully didn’t mention 
at all. Why, for example, couldn’t we 
have tin hats? All the little girls 
in khaki who cooked for the troops 
had tin hats; why couldn’t we? Why 
couldn’t we have service respirators ? 
All the little girls 

“As a matter of fact,” said George, 
“T was asking the Platoon Commander 
about that the other day. ‘All the 
Home Guards in the picture papers 
and the newsreels seem to be abso- 
lutely loaded with equipment,’ I said; 
‘why not us?’” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said,” George told us, “that 
the invasion isn’t expected to materi- 
alize in our bit of England, and that 
equipment has to be issued first to 
more vulnerable Companies.” 

“What!” exploded William, mak- 
ing us both jump. 

‘Well, that’s what he said.” 

“Then,” said William, looking very 
angry indeed, ‘‘I think it’s a bit thick.” 
He tugged a grimy typescript from 
his pocket. “And here I’ve been 
working like mad on an article for 
next week’s Sentinel!” 

“Let’s see,” I said apprehensively, 
taking the thing from his nerveless 
fingers. 

“Our MAGNIFICENT DEFENDERS,” 
Tread. ‘‘‘HOW KETTERBOURNE’S HOME 
GUARD WILL CRUSH INVADERS!’”’ 

There was a hush disturbed only by 
the sound of tearing paper; then 
George ordered William to go out and 
take the first watch. And I ordered 
him, as he was moving heavily away, 
to stick to the weddings and whist- 


drives in future. 
al 
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“Exglantine Cottage? Go down the lane past the Messerschmitt, bear left and keep on 
past the two Dorniers, then turn sharp right and it’s just past the first Junkers.” 


OARING aloft, or rising up, or sinking, 
Obedient and unfaltering, large and cool, 


Great Blimp, you stir one to a power of thinking— 


Not, be it said, my strong point as a rule. 


In time of peace we got along without you, 
Rolled as you were in some dark ordnance store, 
But the drums beat, the trumpet called, and out you 
Came with no noise to do your bit, and more. 


And nobly you have done it. Daily, nightly, 
Not for promotion, honours or renown, 

Save when, perhaps to blow you out more tightly, 
Or for mere rest, your warders haul you down, 


Remote, aloof, you brave the hostile flier— 

Not yours the answering gun or proven mail— 
Yet all unmoved, except to go up higher 

To graver peril when the sirens wail. 


Blimp 


Blimp, as you hang above in those high spaces 
Your aspect is not one to cause affright, 

No one has thought of painting horrid faces 
On either end of you, although they might. 


Yet you have that which makes the airman fear you, 
Some grace by which the toughest of your foes 

Sees you ahead and darned well won’t come near you 
Lest he be stung and fall. It only shows. 


We, who regard you with an awed affection, 
Own with the days an ever-growing debt 
Not wholly in the matter of protection 
But for the fine example that you set. 


Thus buoyed we do not scatter helter-skelter 
When danger comes nor cravenly grow limp, 
But calmly move to some adjacent shelter, 
The bulldog-breed, encouraged by a Blimp. Dum-Dvs. 
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DELAYED ACTION 


“It’s from Benito. He wants to know whether you’ve polished off those contemptible British— 
because if so he’s ready to defy the full strength of Greece.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Air Force fighting the “ Battle of Britain,’ the Navy patrolling the seas, the 

crews of our minesweepers, the men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, 
are in need of extra comforts such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, 
mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


We ask you to remember these and to think also of the wounded. At any moment 
their needs may become more imperative. They will not consider themselves heroes, they 
will not complain; they will be those who have neither fallen in action nor come safely 
through the ordeal, but are part of the human wastage of war which your action may 
do something to restore and to console. , 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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“I’m sorry you don’t like it, Sir—it’s the only one we’ve got left.” 
a2 ty g 


The Reception Committee 


hesitation whatever, that Foley’s 
pasture must be staked. Twelve 

acres of short grass surrounded by low 
hedgerows with only three shady trees 
formed, in his opinion, a landing- 
ground that simply asked to be used 
by invading aeroplanes in search of a 
resting-place. Not only must the field 
bristle with stakes but it must do so at 
once; and, listening to the ultimatum, 
James Foley felt a certain amount of 
satisfaction in the belief established 
with the wooden spikes—and estab- 
lished much more firmly than they— 
that, in the whole ring of Ireland, his 
pasture would certainly be the place 
chosen on which to alight. In fact he 
Was saying before very long that this 
choice had been “prophesized,” and 
that someone’s sister’s young fella had 
heard the notorious Lord Hee-Haw 
broadcast the fact that they would 
make for Foley’s pasture near Derreen. 
Not that James wanted them on his 
land; nothing in the world would give 
him more pleasure than to keep them 


Ti: sergeant said, without any 


off. So, having collected a number of 
lengths of wood, ranging from a fallen 
branch of the big ash tree to the 
slender prop used by his wife for her 
loaded clothes-line, he watched the 
members of the local Security Force 
load them on to a waiting lorry and 
follow the lorry to the pasture, where 
in the warmth of a late July evening 
his cows lay and chewed contentedly. 
The subsequent behaviour of the lorry 
stirred up the animals considerably, 
lumbering about the pasture as it 
did and pausing here and there to 
cast forth some of its clattering load, 
until the volatile and temperamental 
black cow known as the Duchess 
raised her tail high and galloped wildly 
from one end of the field to the other, 
followed faithfully by her slower and 
less aristocratic companions, and meet- 
ing them on her way back; when, as 
one watcher said, they all ““kem to 
conclusions.” And James Foley him- 
self said that “the like of that flat- 
racin’ would do nothin’ at all to ameli- 
orate the mornin’s milk”’; for, being a 


dairyman, he naturally thought of 
such things. 

The digging of holes and the ham- 
mering down of the posts was a big 
business, but the volunteers were 
many; and James Foley strolled from 
one little group of workers to the next, 
and allowed the waiting stake to lean 
gracefully against his shoulder—thus 
releasing another man for the actual 
digging—while appearing to take an 
active part in the operations. 

As the work went on his conversa- 
tion grew more assured, and he sur- 
veyed the transfigured pasture with 
pride. ‘Them boyos will get a woeful 
dhrop if they come down here now,” 
he said with literal exactness. Then 
warming to his subject, “For anny 
airy ma-sheen to come dhreening an’ 
dhronin’ out of the high heavens like 
a questin’ hawk only to find itself 
shtuck up upon prongs the like of that 
should do a gradle to discourage the 
rest,” he said placidly, “even if it had 
as manny thricks as a tinker’s ass”; 
and passing on to another group he 
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“ Tell me, Son, are the British beaten to their knees?” 
“ That, Mama, is difficult to see from 10,000 metres up.” 


allowed another length of wood to 
lean against him while they worked. 
“That was pelted down in the last big 
wind,” he said of the now well-trimmed 
ash branch with its tapering top, ‘“‘an’ 
it’d give them the sore stob, I can tell 
ye.” The stalwart plank that had be- 
longed to the railway company re- 
minded him of the renovation of the 
line near by, when such cast-offs had 
been sold to the local farmers. ‘If so 
be that they light down upon one of 
them heavy sleepers,” he said approv- 
ingly, “they'll find it very much on 
the alert.” Of the clothes-line support 
rejected by the diggers he spoke dis- 
paragingly. “It can elevate a few bits 


of washin’,” he admitted, “but it’d 
never take the full blunt of an airy 
ma-sheen”: and he shoved it aside 
with his foot; though later on he 
restored it unostentatiously but care- 
fully to its place in the yard, while 
thanking his stars that Mrs. Foley had 
not missed it. 

The workers had gone home and 
the Duchess was rubbing herself 
gratefully against one of the stakes 
before James Foley emerged from an 
outhouse and put the finishing touch 
to his defences. Carrying a small 
board, a hammer and several nails, 
he went back to the pasture and 
nailed to the top of a “heavy sleeper” 
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a notice which, lying flat on its back, 
displayed a warning that might pos. 
sibly be read from a height of twenty 
feet. Not higher than that, for the 
newly-painted words were small. They 
were not “TRESPASSERS WILL BE 
PROSECUTED”; they were “BEWwarg 


OF THE DUCHESS.” D. M. L. 
° ° 
Morris 


Silence, that is, from words, 
There was a pleasant clinkety. 
clank as five knives and five forks dealt 
with five more than adequate helpings 
of roast chicken. Then came a knock 
at the door, and in came Alice the 
“‘general”’—to our mild surprise, since 
we all intended to eat much more 
chicken before she handed the goose. 
berry fool. 

“A gentleman to see you, Sir,” she 
said to my Uncle Charles, who looked 
appropriately distressed at so untimely 
an interruption. 

“Who is he?” 

*T don’t know, Sir.” 

She took long enough in her journey 
to discover this detail for my Uncle 
Charles to finish his leg of chicken. 
She came back to say that it was 
“‘someone by the name of Mr. Morris,” 
but being (as generals nearly always 
seem to be) both recent and tempor- 
ary, could elucidate no further. 

“Morris . . .” said my Uncle Charles 
ruminatively, “now who will he be, I 
wonder ?” 

“Tt might be Mr. Morris from Spark- 
hurst,” said my Aunt Ethel. “He’s 
the only man of the name I know 
hereabouts.” 

“Hardly likely,” put in my Cousin 
Jean. “He wouldn’t call on you ata 
time like this; besides, he’s away on 
his holiday.” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t be Sir 
James?” said my other aunt, whose 
name is Mabel. 

“He wouldn’t call himself Mr. if 
he was Sir; besides, he’s on the 
telephone,” said my Aunt Ethel, with 
apparent inconsequence. 

My Uncle Charles, who is something 
of a family tyrant in his own mild 
way, and as such not given to accept- 
ing suggestions, had been-pursuing an 
independent train of thought. All 
that audibly emerged was the sentence, 
“Tt might be . . . but if so the sergeant 
would have told me,” which seemed 
to leave the situation much as before. 

Unfortunately I was only a guest, 
and as recent and temporary as Alice, 
so I could not offer much assistance. 


Sse reigned supreme. 
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ick, f There was a pause while three of my 
008: F relations, knives and forks suspended, 
nty — warched their memories. My Uncle 
the — (harles seemed to have lost interest in 
hey J the matter. 


BE “It might be the new curate,” said 
ARE F my Aunt Ethel at last, “though I 
. don’t believe he has come yet, and | 





thought his name was Gibbs.” 
“Isn’t the second gardener——” 
began my Aunt Mabel. 
“No—Molson,” said my Cousin 
Jean, “and in any case he wouldn’t 
come in at this hour.” My Cousin 


Jean, who has not yet outgrown a : te eg es ihe oe 
rds. F hearty appetite, has strong views ig ih A ty ie 
ty: | about dinner-time visits. ae oe ‘€ india 4 a 4 
ealt Although I have in my time suc- ' 


ngs — cumbed to the temptation of guessing 
ock F who my correspondents are before 
the } opening the envelopes, I could not 
ince F help feeling that one rather obvious 
lore Fine of apprcach was being neglected. 
08e- F So, plucking up my courage (I still 
retain a little awe of my Uncle Charles), 
she F | suggested tertatively that he might 
ked go and see. 

iely During his absence, which lasted 
well into the cheese straws, speculation 
ran riot—aunis and cousin dragged 
the county for all possible Morrises, 
ney J} only to discard them for one reason or 
nce F another as obviously impossible. The 
en. fF suspense as we waited for my uncle’s 
was — return was almost unbearable. 

is, In due course he came back and, 
ays Ff sitting thoughtfully at his place, 
sor- F started delayed action on the goose- 
berry fool. This was too much. 


rles “Who was he?” said three (or was 
e, | it four?) voices in unison. 

My Uncle Charles looked up with wi 
ik. J the natural impatience of a man in- 


, | i i itl 
e's. J terrupted in a retarded dinner. How- ba = 
wa ever, he repented, and decided to 
enlighten us. 





isin “Morris,” said my Uncle Charles. “Every time I cross this field in the black-out I crack my 
it a Silence reigned supreme. shins on the shafts of that dam’ cart.” 
on 
Sir 
ose ’ 
Drake’s Breed 

_ if 
the RAKE looked out to the English shore In the same old fashion the seas we range 
ith From the port of Dead Man’s Bay; As we did in the time that’s gone.” 

He heard the din and the thunder of war 
‘ing Come to him from far away. Drake looked out to the sea and the sky 
aild He said “Is it well with the isle we knew ? From the port of Dead Man’s Bay; 
‘pt: Is her heart still sound? Are her lads still true? And he cried aloud as he smote his thigh, 
an Do they flutter her foes as we used to do “Ts it well with Old England? Yea! 
All In the old Armada’s day?” Though never we knew such craft as these, 
1ce, That ride the clouds as we rode the seas, 
ant Drake looked out to the sea and the ships, They harry the foe as we harried him then, 
ned To mark how the fight went on; They hustle and harry him, one to ten, 
pre. With a smile that twitched at his bearded lips, As it was when we harried the might of 
est, As it did when he sighted the Don. Spain, 
ice, Said he “It is well—though the foe be strange, Down the Channel and round by the Main, 


108. And the craft be new, and the old ways change, In the old Armada’s day.” C.F.S 











At the Play 





“OncE a Crook” (ALDWYCH) 


Among a kindly people there is no 
more popular virtue than peni- 
tence. The British are good 
“letters-off” and the boy who is 
busily unblotting his copy-book 
will surely reach popularity’s top 
form. To combine the owner- 
ship of a murky past and a heart 
of gold (preferably a heart the 
size of a football and worn upon 
the sleeve) is certain favour. 
Charlie Hopkins in Once a Crook 
has been created by Miss EVADNE 
Prick and Mr. Ken ATTIWILL in 
this likeness and, since he is also 
impersonated by Mr. GorDoNn 
Harker, Charlie is our darling 
from the start. 

Charlie used to coax safes to 
open with the magic of his fin- 
gers: now the black sheep has a 
bar and sets his hands to work- 
ing the beer-engines of his well- 
conducted hoste!lry. We may be 
inclined to doubt whether the 
Licensing Justices would have 
had the sense to give the repen- 
tant Charlie such a chance to 
conduct an honest and above- 
board tavern; probably they 
would have left him to run a 
dishonest and underground club, 
for which, according to our curious 
policy, fewer credentials and testi- 
monials are required. However, here 
he is at the cosy “Dog and Duck,” and 
here too is Mr. Ricuarp Birp, as a 
kind of crawling attachment to the 
housé—a horrible and hairy old man, a 
very piousand pestilent parasite, 
a sloppy but persistent eater 
and drinker, with a nose like a 
flaming onion and a complete 
inability to decide whether he 
most wishes to ruin his liver 
or to save his soul. 

Here then is a_ cheerful 
couple, and the play starts with 
plenty of the brighter badinage 
between Charlie, his rubicund 
Salvationist, and the minions 
of Scotland Yard. Charlie is 
now in danger and the “‘roz- 
zers”’ are this time on his side. 
An old confederate, The Duke, 
is out of “stir” after a long 
stay and a painful one, and 
has no love for Charlie, whom 
he regards as a deserter. So 
Charlie lives under menace, and 


Charlie Hopkins 
Hallelujah Harry 
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Duke’s consort, in other words the 
inevitable blonde ‘“‘baby” without 
whom the criminal aristocracy is un- 
thinkable. After that Charlie gets 


into trouble to save his son and ends 
up (in the highest spirits) at the Old 








AN EXPONENT OF LIGHT 


Bailey on a murder charge. It does 
not require a great deal of guessing or 
sagacity to surmise that the authors 
will find him a way out of the dock in 
which he is apparently doing his best 
to remain. 

It is not a very plausible way out; 





ae ee Mr. Gorpon HARKER 
Mr. RicHARD BIRD 
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indeed, when Charlie is not playing q 
his home ground and is out and abou 
with The Duke and his moll among thy 
guns and the sparklers, it is not a very 
plausible play at all. But plausibility 
is not what the public asks of play 
including Mr. Gorpon Hark 
They want that great comedia 
to be as brightly brusque 
ever and to score off the Yan 
or any other opposition as fas 
as a Spitfire scores off Dornier, 
It is the merit of this piece that 
Mr. Harker has excellent score 
to make, that Mr. Ricwap 
Birp is there to help most amu. 
ingly, that Mr. GEorGE Stren 
is a capital “cop,” that Mis 
AnnA Konstam and Mr. Wi. 
LIAM HOLLAND are there t 
speak for the Dukeries, and that 
Miss Marcery CaLpIcorr i 
a notable specimen of Britis) 
matron—-tristling, bridling and 
bouncing between scullery and 


bar. LB 


“CORNELIUS” (WESTMINSTER) 


THE revival of Mr. Prigst 
LEY’s Cornelius comes at a 
interesting moment. The play, 
it may be remembered, is the 
funeral march of a collapsing 
metal-business; this develop 
into the happier step to freedom 
of a tired business-man, tired be. 
cause he is a repressed romantic 
who has long been questioning the 
assumptions of the crazy financial 
world wherein he is a prisoner. It is 
the world of the nineteen-thirties, a 
madhouse of crumbling currencies, 
closed markets, trade restrictions and 
general economic stagnation—a world, 
as Cornelius says, where bus: 
ness has become a game of 
snakes and ladders — without 
any ladders. 

We enjoyed the company of 
the fretful, ledger-bound, aspir- 
ing Cornelius when Mr. Ra.ri 
RicHAaRDsON played the rile, 
and we enjoy it no less in the 
present person of Mr. STEPHEY 
Murray. Mr. Murray has the 
right mixture of a lean ané 
hungry look with the flash of 
an eye that ranges beyond High 
Holborn to the Andes of oppor 
tunity. The part is very much 
the play and Mr. Murray 
sustains it with the vigorous 
humanity of his rendering, 
fine addition to the fine series 
of portraits which the Mask 





since Charlie’s son is as light- THE TOUCH OF THE OLD MASTER Theatre seasons at this house 
headed as his father was once Charlie Hopkins ..... Mr. Gorpon Harker have enabled him to compos. 
light-fingered, the boy can Bill Hopkins ....... Mr. Patrick Parsons Cornelius is also a play 0 
easily be trapped by The EstelleGraham ...... Miss Anna KonstaM atmosphere, as they say, and 
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the atmosphere in this case is one of 
fog, dust, routine, grime, and failure 
ina shabby London office. Mr. Henry 
(ass has directed it so well that there 
seem to be excellent performances by 
the ledgers, typewriters, waste-paper 
baskets, and office paraphernalia of all 
kinds which unite to form the pattern 
of futility and frustration beneath the 
Cornelian gaze. The piece, as well as 
the typewriters, are well served by 
Miss ANN WILTon and Miss JENNY 
Lamp, and there is a clever study 
of the undeserving down-and-out by 
Mr. Henry McCain. 5 


° ° 
The Promenade 
Concerts 
THE “Proms” have seen many 


changes in the forty-five years since 
Sir Henry Woop and the late Mr. 
Ropert Newman first thought of 
creating and educating a new musical 
public. How well they succeeded in 
both these aims, aided in more recent 
times by broadcasting, can be seen 
in the audiences that flock to Queen’s 
Hall each season, and in the contrast 
between the early programmes and 
those of the present day. The lengthy 
successions of flute and cornet solos 
and ballads designed to fill the hall 
in the ‘nineties would certainly empty 
it nowadays. Sir Henry and the 
“Proms” have already carried on 
through two wars, and received their 
baptism of fire in the last one; but if 
our enjoyment of the 1940 season is 
to be spoiled by warning sirens, we 
look forward to the time when the 
“Proms” will once more be uninter- 
rupted by any aerial visitors less 
welcome than Briinnhilde and Grane 
(though no doubt a modern Valkyrie 
would pilot a Messerschmitt). 

The programmes this year follow the 
traditional lines, though British music 
is something of a Cinderella. Sir 
Henry Woop is presenting several 
new works by British composers in the 
course of the season, but there are 
no all-British concerts, although, apart 
from the weekly concerts of works by 
Wagner and the “ three Bs,” no fewer 
than three are being devoted to Tcnat- 
KOWSKY. It was none the less enjoy- 
able to spend half an evening in the 
gracious world of ExGar, though air- 
raid sirens broke rudely in upon it; but 
not before he had shown us the London 
of the Cockaigne Overture, the fairyland 
of the first Wand of Youth Suite, 
and the portraits of his friends in the 
gallery of the Enigma Variations 
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(Toby may well be jealous of his 
canine rival among the immortals). 
Miss BEATRICE HARRISON gave a mag- 
nificent performance of the Violon- 
cello Concerto, though it must have 
seemed a far cry from the Surrey woods 
and the spring-time song of the night- 
ingale to the London serenade of the 
nuisance-raider. The Orchestra played 
very finely, and have improved greatly 
since the beginning of the season. 
The difference between their playing 
onthe opening night and their perform- 
ance on this occasion was very marked. 


/ 


Kiar 


f 
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We are told that this is to be Sir 
HENRY’s farewell season, but we hope 
none the less to see him back at the 
conductor’s desk next year. 


° ° 


“Standing before an open window with 
as few clothes on as possible, breath in 
through the nose, feeling the ribs expand. 
Then breathe out through the mouth, keep- 
ing the ribs above waist level.” —Daily Mail. 


Funnily enough we always keep our 
ribs up there. 




















“Soap! You’re abvays wanting soap! Wouldn’t you like 


scent as well—you painted doll? ”’ 








HE most dangerous thing a man 

can do is to start fooling about 

with his health. Everyone has 
something the matter with him, and 
the best thing he can do about it is to 
think how lucky he is that it is not 
something worse. If a man suffers from 
styes on the eyes it is fairly certain 
that Nature meant him to have styes 
on the eyes. Plenty of people will tell 
him how to cure them, but if he is a 
wise man he will let well alone. People 
who go about offering to cure things 
are cranks of the first order and are as 
big a menace to one’s general safety 
as a sack of dynamite. The dastardly 
attempt to wreck the career of N. B. 
Brown provides a good example of 
their conduct. 

N. B. Brown’s father was a man 
who had extraordinary faith in the 
efficacy of names. For this reason he 
had had his son christened Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and his faith was justi- 
fied by N. B. Brown’s meteoric rise. 
By the time he was thirty-five he was 
well known as an importer of raw jute. 

Every summer N. B. Brown suff- 
ered from hay-fever. His eyes would 
water and become pouchy, and he 
would talk as though he had a per- 
manent cold in the head. But these 
were minor inconveniences and they 
made no difference to N. B. Brown’s 
way of life. He continued to travel to 
his office every day, and went 6n im- 
porting enormous quantities of raw 
jute. ‘Nothing would have happened 
to disturb the even tenor of his exist- 
ence had it not been for a man called 
Oscar Wilson. 

This Mr. Wilson travelled on N. B. 
Brown’s morning train. Unfortun- 
ately he was a health maniac of the 
worst type. He believed that the 
right amount of fresh air would cure 
anything. Whenever N. B. Brown had 
hay-fever a gleam would come into 
Oscar Wilson’s eye and he had to 
wrestle hard with himself to prevent 
himself telling N. B. Brown how to 
cure it. One morning Oscar Wilson 
failed to wrestle hard enough. He 
leant forward and tapped N. B. Brown 
on the knee. 

“Hay-fever 
Wilson. 

“Bad,” said N. B. Brown. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Wilson with an 
air of gloomy satisfaction, ‘a very 
tenacious complaint.” 

N. B. Brown nodded and sneezed. 
Talking about hay-fever always made 
him sneeze. 


bad?” asked Oscar 
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On the Run 


“How about your feet?” asked 
Mr. Wilson suddenly. 

The question momentarily shook 
N. B. Brown’s complacency. He took 
a rapid look at his feet to see whether 
he was wearing odd shoes or had come 
out in his slippers. But his feet looked 
perfectly normal—smart and_ rather 
neatly shod, N. B. Brown thought. 
“What’s wrong with them?” he 
asked. 

“Tt may seem a strange thing,” said 
Oscar Wilson, “‘but I have been won- 
dering for a long time whether you 
ever allow your feet to breathe. Few 
people do. When we go to bed at night 
we carefully open the window to allow 
fresh air to circulate in the room. But 
where are our feet?” 

N. B. Brown thought carefully. “In 
bed,” he said. 

“Exactly!” Oscar Wilson exclaimed. 
““We cover them up so that they can- 
not breathe. Again, when we get up 
in the morning our faces can drink in 
the morning sun. But what about our 
feet? The first thing we do is to 
encase them in slippers, and later in 
socks and shoes. They are stifled. We 
stifle them all day and all night.” 

“T suppose we do,” said N. B. 
Brown. “But what has that to do 
with hay-fever?” 

“The point is this,” said Oscar Wil- 
son with great fervour. ‘‘Our feet are 
the key to our general health. The 
soles of our feet are very tender and 
the skin there has a special quality. It 
is porous. When exposed to the air it 
absorbs oxygen at a very high rate and 
pours it into the blood-stream, thus 
toning up the body to a very high 
degree. Since I started allowing my 
feet to breathe I have become a 
different man.” 

“But what do you do?” asked N. B. 
Brown. ‘You can’t go to the office in 
bare feet.” 

“No,” said Mr. Wilson, “‘but every 
night I sleep with my feet in the open 
air.” 

“You hang them out of the 
window ?” 

“At first I had recourse to that ex- 
pedient, but later, when I had dis- 
covered the great value of allowing 
one’s feet to breathe, I had the wall 
at the foot of my bed pierced and 
a tiny verandah built. It has a glass 
roof to keep off the rain, and I can lie 
in bed in summer or winter and allow 
my feet to absorb oxygen without 
discomfort.” 

“Extraordinary!” said N. B. Brown. 
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A man who has risen to such heights 
in his profession that he is referred to 
in the financial columns of the evening 
papers as the Jute King is apt to spend 
most of his waking moments thinking 
of jute. But that day Napoleon Buona. 
parte Brown could think of nothing 
but feet. Absurd as it seemed, he 
could not rid himself of the feeling that 
his feet were being stifled and were 
about to burst out of his shoes. In the 
middle of the afternoon he decided to 
go home. 

As he travelled home, N. B. Brown 
realized that for the first time in the 
day he was alone. He placed his feet 
on the opposite seat and examined 
them with care. They appeared to be 
perfectly normal. The enormous pulse. 
beats which he seemed to feel were not 
apparent to the eye. He wondered 
whether there was any truth in Wil. 
son’s statement that his feet were 
responsible for his general condition. 
N. B. Brown took off his right shoe 
and waved his foot about in the air. 
That certainly felt better. He took off 
his left shoe and both his socks. Then 
he lowered the window and cautiously 
pushed both feet into the breeze. He 
sank back into his seat and with a 
smile of satisfaction on his face thought 
of jute until he reached his destination. 
It was only as he stood on the plat- 
form and watched the train draw out 
that he realized that it was bearing 
away his shoes and socks. 

N. B. Brown’s first impulse as he 
stood on the platform with bare feet 
was to avoid being seen in that pre- 
dicament by anyone who knew him. 
Scarcely twenty yards away, just out- 
side the barrier, his chauffeur was 
waiting for him. But N. B. Brown 
did not want to see his chauffeur. 
Glancing hastily around him, he dived 
through an open doorway and hid 
behind a large box. He stayed until 
he thought his chauffeur would have 
gone away again, then crept to the 
door and peered out. 

There is nothing more disconcert- 
ing to a man who is very conscious of 
having bare feet than a voice saying 
“Hey, there!” just behind his back. 
Such was N. B. Brown’s experience as 
he peered out of the doorway. He 
jumped round quickly and saw that 
he was being addressed by a railway 
company’s official, who was regarding 
him with deep suspicion. 

“What are you doing?” asked the 
railway company’s official. 

N. B. Brown was about to explain 
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“Tt sez ’ere if yer out-o’-doors and a air-raid comes on yer oughter lie down quick!” 


that he was hiding from his chauffeur 
because he had bare feet, when it 
occurred to him that his story might 
be lacking in conviction. So he stood 
there with his mouth open and said 
nothing at all. 

“Up to no good, I’ll be bound,” 
said the official. “Just you wait there 
till I get someone to deal with you.” 
He placed himself between N. B. 
Brown and the door, and whistled 
through his teeth. 

Although momentarily stunned by 
the turn of events, N. B. Brown pulled 
himself together rapidly. In a flash it 
came over him that what the railway 
company’s official required more than 
anything else was a good push from 
behind. He launched himself forward, 
leapt over the official’s prostrate body, 
tan past the barrier, and covered 
the station approach at considerable 
speed. He did not pause for breath 
until he had put himself out of 
immediate danger of pursuit. 

When N. B. Brown slowed down 
and took stock of his surroundings he 


realized that so far he had mis- 
managed the whole affair. Before his 
mad dash he had been standing in a 
familiar station—divested of shoes and 
socks, it is true, but within easy reach 
of shops and buses. Now he was 
stranded in a maze of strange back 
streets without any idea of how to get 
home. Moreover, his feet were begin- 
ning to hurt. He felt that it was 
essential to procure some sort of pro- 
tection for them before he attracted a 
crowd. 

As N. B. Brown pondered on this, 
he remembered that his wife had a 
habit of giving away treasured pairs 
of old shoes to men who knocked at 
the back door and asked for them. 
She probably shared this idiosyn- 
crasy with hundreds of other wives, 
and it followed that all he had to do 
to obtain a pair of shoes was to knock 
at somebody’s back door and ask for 
them. N. B. Brown slipped up the 
nearest pathway and hammered at 
the door. 

N. B. Brown’s argument had been 


based on sound premises but, as he 
realized too late, in its present applica- 
tion ithad a fatal flaw. Nothing pleases 
a wife more than an opportunity to 
give away a pair of old shoes; but 
she likes the recipient to look as 
though he needed them. Although 
N. B. Brown’s feet were bare, his pin- 
striped worsted suit belied any dire 
necessity. Its opulence had a most 
unfortunate effect on the wife who 
opened the door. It aroused her sus- 
picions. When N. B. Brown pointed 
to his feet and asked for shoes she 
thought it probable that he was a 
maniac who had given away his shoes, 
or a fugitive from justice who had 
stolen a suit. She eyed him narrowly, 
asked him to wait a moment, and 
slammed the door. From the edge of 
the pathway N. B. Brown could hear 
her dialling 999. He shot out of the 
front gate and bolted up the street. 
Scarcely an hour had passed since 
N. B. Brown had been sitting in a 
first-class railway carriage secure in the 
enjoyment of civilized comforts. Now 
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he was a hunted man, chased by 
policemen and railway company’s 
officials, and quite unable to think of 
a reasonable explanation for his 
actions ifhe were caught. And it seemed 
unlikely that he would be able to re- 
main at large for long in such conspic- 
uous attire. As he ran along he realized 
with a shock that it was not his feet 
that made him so noticeable but 
the combination of bare feet and his 
pin-striped worsted suit. Without the 
feet the suit would have passed 
muster, and without the suit the feet 
would have been strange but not un- 
common. N. B. Brown halted and 
glanced around to make sure that he 
was unobserved. Then he undressed 
until he stood in his underclothes, and 
ran on. To the world at large he was 
an athlete out for his evening spin. 

After covering several miles in 
alternate spells of running and walking, 
N. B. Brown began to consider the 
problem of getting home. To begin 
with, he was lost, and every step 
seemed to take him deeper into the 
maze. Moreover, the feelings that had 
prompted him to hide rather than go 
home with bare feet were intensified 
now that he had thrown away his suit 
and shirt. The tears that came into 
N. B. Brown’s eyes were the tears of 
despair. Then suddenly the sight of a 
street name-plate pulled him up in his 
tracks. 

Since he had got out of his train 
N. B. Brown’s mind had been too 
fully occupied to spare a thought for 
Oscar Wilson, but now, as he gazed at 
the name-plate, a wave of hatred for 
Oscar Wilson submerged him. For the 
name:plate told him that he was enter- 
ing Lavender Road, and Number 
Sixteen Lavender Road was Oscar 
Wilson’s house. N. B. Brown forgot all 
about policemen and railway com- 
pany’s officials, and gave his emotion 
free play. And then it struck him 
that since Oscar Wilson was respon- 
sible for his plight he would be 
justified in demanding some of Oscar 
Wilson’s clothes. He walked along to 
Number Sixteen and rang the bell. 

When there was no answer to his 
third peal, N. B. Brown decided to 
wait no longer. He went round to the 
back of the house, climbed through an 
open window, and went upstairs. With 
great care he selected from a ward- 
robe a suit, a pair of shoes and socks, 
a shirt and a tie. 

When he first thought of demanding 
one of Oscar Wilson’s suits, N. B. 
Brown had reflected with great satis- 
faction that they were much of a size. 
It came, then, as a great shock to him 
to discover that Oscar Wilson’s trou- 
sers were too small. Indeed they were 
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so small that N. B. Brown found it 
impossible to draw the legs over his 
feet. At first he was inclined to be- 
lieve that his feet had swollen, so he 
tried on the coat. But that too had 
been made for a man less than half his 
size. Then N. B. Brown saw what had 
happened. Oscar Wilson did not live 
at Number Sixteen Lavender Road 
at all, but at Number Sixteen Upper 
Lavender Road. He hastily stuffed the 
clothes under the bed and went down- 
stairs. He had just reached the hall 
when he heard a key being turned in 
the lock of the front door. He rushed 
into a room on the left and hid behind 
a sofa. 

By this time N. B. Brown had be- 
come so resigned to misfortune that he 
was merely interested when the people 
who had entered the house trooped 
into the room in which he was hiding. 
From his position behind the sofa he 
gathered that some sort of party was 
going on, for chairs were moved 
towards the centre of the room. 
Although he estimated that nearly a 
dozen people had come in, there was 
very little conversation, and when the 
chairs had all been moved someone 
drew the curtains and switched out 
the light. For some minutes there was 
nothing but heavy breathing, and 
N. B. Brown concluded that for some 
peculiar reason they had all gone to 
sleep. He crept out from behind the 
sofa and began to steal towards the 
window. He had almost reached it 
when a hollow voice from the middle 
of the room chilled his heart. 

“There is a white figure moving 
about the room,” said the voice. 
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“Gosh! have all the night-clubs 
closed down?” 
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N. B. Brown realized that he hag 
been seen. He turned round and was 
about to attempt an explanation whey 
the voice spoke again. 

“You are Napoleon Buonaparte,” 
said the voice. 

Napoleon Buonaparte shuddered, 
Not + had he been seen, but he had 
been recognised in the dark by some. 
one who knew his Christian name. 

“Yes,” he said meekly. 

“Napoleon Buonaparte, what do 
you want ?” asked the voice. 

N. B. Brown thought rapidly. This 
was no time for intricate explana. 
tions. “I just wanted shoes and socks,” 
he said. 

“Take them,” the voice told him, 

For a moment N. B. Brown hes. 
tated. Then he fumbled his way to the 
middle of the room, bent down, and 
took the shoes and socks from the feet 
of a gentleman sitting there. He had 
just completed this task when the 
voice addressed him again. 

“Napoleon Buonaparte, 
happy?” it asked. 

‘*“No,” said N. B. Brown. 

“What else do you require?” 

N. B. Brown’s heart jumped. He did 
not dare to ask for a whole outfit, but 
if only he could secure something to 
cover his nakedness . . . 

‘A large overcoat,” he said. 

“There is one on the sofa,” the voice 
replied. 

N. B. Brown chose the largest coat 
he could find. 

“What is it like over there?” the 
voice continued; but N. B. Brown had 
had enough. 

“Fine,” he said. ‘But I must go 
now.” He crept round the room and 
went into the hall. Then he put on the 
shoes and socks, wrapped the coat 
round him, stepped into the street and 
took a taxi home. 

N. B. Brown gave up attempting to 
cure his hay-fever after this terrible 
experience. He acquired a horror of 
fresh air that lasted all through his 
life, and whenever he entered a rail- 
way carriage his first care was to see 
that the windows were securely fas- 
tened. This lost him the pleasure of 
Oscar Wilson’s company, but N. B. 
Brown did not care. He always said 
that the sight of Mr. Wilson’s feet 
took his mind off jute. 
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Disagreement in Australia 


“The Commonwealth Parliament will rise 
two weeks from to-day, Mr. Menzies an- 
nounced, 

Professor Copland announced that the 
retail price of sugar would not rise.” 

The Melbourne Argus. 
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OFFICIAL 


“ AcH! I GROW WEARY OF GOOD NEWS.” 


“CoME, COME, MY FRIEND, WE MUST BE PATIENT AND BEAR OUR SUCCESSES BRAVELY.” 


Frank Reynolds, September 6th, 1916 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Wisdom from the Guru’s Dell 


Iris perhaps a mistake to embark on The Pool of Vishnu 
(CarE, 9/6) without previous acquaintance with The Root 
and the Flower; for although Mr. L. H. Myzrs has provided 
a good précis of the feats of his first philosophical romance, 
his Indian world is a difficult one to settle down in and 
its atmosphere rather rarefied for the ordinary reader to 
breathe. Whether the more serious-minded will enjoy 
such high debate as that between Hari Khan and the Guru 
—though few will be able to resist the charming Arabian 
Nights encounters of Prince Jali and Princess Savitri— 
pends on their appreciation of a series of attitudes, 


_ mental and physical, which seem to have got themselves 


perpetuated, like the gestures of a rich piece of tapestry, 
in arrested movement. There is so little that is individual- 
ized about these attitudes that a Christian figure like the 
Ranee Sita can be rather less Christian in her spiritual 
technique than her Buddhist husband Amar. One could 
have done with more of Amar, whose return to the world, 
like a sea-bird resting and rocking on the water, after a spell 
of contemplation, is one of the finest moments of the book. 





Story of a Marriage 


Miss Gwen Bristow has taken for the subject of her 
latest novel a marriage of two true minds whose antecedents 
were so different as to make them in many respects as alien 
to each other as though they were inhabitants of different 
hemispheres, instead of both belonging to Louisiana. 
Eleanor Upjohn is the daughter of a successful contractor 
risen from something denser than obscurity; Kester Larne 
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the son of a line of aristocratic cotton planters. Each has 
the faults and virtues to be expected, and Miss Bristow 
draws them so clearly and fairly in This Side of Glory 
(HEINEMANN, 9/6) that the reader is constantly changing 
sides in the differences between them. Now it is Eleanor’s 
courage in saving the Larne fortunes from extinction by her 
endless work for the plantations that wins his admiration, 
and Kester’s fecklessness rouses him to fury. Very soon 
Eleanor’s crude belief in the power of money swings his 
sympathy away from her, and Kester’s patience under 
provocation and his friendly gaiety seem to put him in the 
right. Altogether a warm, living, exciting book about 
recognizable human beings, and with a welcome happy 
ending that is also perfectly 
probable. 


Germany Afterwards 


Those who are wondering 
what should be done with 
Germany after we have beaten 
her will find many drastic sug- 
gestions in Germany To-morrow 
(CapE, 8/6), by Herr Otto 
Strasser, the leader of the 
Black Front, who has just 
escaped, if report be true, from 
France to Portugal. Part One 
of this book decides that 
revolution in Nazi Germany is 
possible, and is most likely to 
be precipitated by a military 
reverse. Part Two brings the 
programme of the Black Front 
up to date, while Part Three 
gives it as published in 1931. 
Herr Strasser first wants 
Prussia partitioned, the Junk- 
ers degraded and the whole of 
Germany federalized into about 
fifteen territorial sub-divisions. 
The great estates would then 
be divided and monopolist in- 
dustries nationalized. Berlin 
would give way as capital to 
Ratisbon. All non-German 
areas would be evacuated, 
compensation being paid (who will be able to afford it? 
Surely not Germany ?) and ideas about European imperial- 
ism abandoned for ever. The party system, which seems 
largely to have jammed the Weimar regime, would be 
replaced by government by Chambers of Estates and 
Vocational Councils. In short, Herr StrAssER aims at a 
people’s state which works, in which the land will regain 
its old importance as against the towns and industry. 
But in spite of his liberal beliefs, mention of any female 
suffrage is noticeably absent. 





























Salad Days 
You can’t help noticing how the inimitable Constant 
Nymph—tor inimitable it is, its own creator never having 


produced anything, before or since, quite like it—secures the 
involuntary imitation of countless young-family-of-a-genius 











“Good morning... Dear Sir, our carman will be 
calling here to-morrow to collect any wastepaper you may 
be good enough to have ready. 
Chairman, Local Waste Prevention Committee.” 
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romances. Beneath the Visiting Moon (HEINEMANN, 9,6) 
is a gracious, wistful but not very sturdy variation of 
the Sanger theme, the story of the derelict children of g 
defunct politician left saddled with charm, a craving for 
pretty things, an over-grown country-house, “‘some honour 
and a quantity of debts,” and a not very capable mother, 
Mrs. Fonteyne, promptly remarrying a musical conductor 
who shares her passion for gardening, inflicts a particularly 
difficult brace of step-children on her own long-suffering 
family. The dominant note of the book, Sarah Fonteyne’s 
seventeen-year-old devotion to an unresponsive diplomat, 
would perhaps engage more sympathy if the idol in question 
were less inadequate not only to the demands made upon 
him by the attractive Sarah, 
but to those subconsciously 
stipulated by any and every 
novel-reader in search of a 
hero. Miss RomMILty Cavan 
has scored incidental points in 
the-sinuous drifting course of 
this legend of adolescence, but 
hardly a major success. 











Sudden Death 


The Man Who Murdered 
Goliath (EYRE AND SPpormis. 
WooDE, 5/-), in its pleasant 
Californian setting, is both for 
quiet humour and careful 
characterization, not to men- 
tion its price, a welcome addi- 
tion to the long list of detec. 
tive fiction. Mr. GEOFFREY 
Home’s young investigator, 
Robin Bishop, wasted neither 
time nor thought in convin- 
cing himself that Walter K. 
Miller, the Goliath of the story, 
had not committed suicide. 
But when he began to inquire 
into the case he found an en- 
barrassing number of people 
who had no reason to revere or 
even respect Mr. Miller. The 
story does not perhaps fulfil 
all of its early promise, but in 
spite of this it should be noted by all who appreciate origin- 
ality and are ready to meet an agreeably human detective. 








Signed, James Hopkins, 





In Troubled Waters 


The voyage of the Edwardic from New York to London, 
in January, 1940, was very far indeed from being a picnic; 
for she was not only carrying munitions and planes, but 
also as cunning a murderer as even the fertile imagination of 
Mr. CarTER Dickson has ever devised. The Edwardic carried 
only nine passengers, but fortunately one of them was that 
uncouth yet thoroughly attractive solver of mysteries, Sir 
Henry Merrivale. And readers of Murder in the Submarine 
Zone (HEINEMANN, 7/6) will find that ““H. M.” is set to work 
on a problem which is quite worthy of his skill. This tale, 
unburdened as it is by a superfluity of mechanical devices, 
is an excellent specimen of Mr. Dickson’s best work. 
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